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speech inhibitions upon memory. Both are thought to indicate that the 
excitation of sensory and motor tracts forms a single process, and that, if 
the motor end of the process is inhibited, consciousness is altered, inhib- 
ited. In the first case there is a rivalry of discharging centres ; in the 
second, a damming of articulatory currents. The interpretation of the 
memory results is not at all convincing (Cf. Lehmann, who is not men- 
tioned) ; exclusion of the auditory factor has been found to cripple mem- 
ory in the same way as articulatory suppression. Naturally, two memories 
are better than one. The experimental results are strained to fit the theory 
that "the limitations of the motor adjustments become the limitations of 
thought." 

Number 12 : After-images. By Shepherd Ivory Franz. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1899. — pp. 60. 

This is a general study of visual after-images. It is broad rather than 
deep, and can scarcely be said to settle the most important questions con- 
nected with the subject. Some good work is done on the influence of time, 
extent, and intensity of the stimulus upon the 'threshold,' and on the latent 
period and duration of the image. The "mental attitude" (an uncertain 
expression !) is found to be an important factor in the duration, quality, 
and fluctuations of the after-image. An historical part covers most of the 
literature, but is lacking in perspective. The omission of von Kries's im- 
portant work (Zeitschrift f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IX, pp. 112 ff. and XII, 
pp. 81 ff.) is to be noted. 

I. M. Bentley. 

Philosophy of History : An Introduction to the Philosophical Study of Poli- 
tics. By Alfred H. Lloyd. Ann Arbor, George Wahr, 1899. — pp. 
iv, 250. 

Professor Lloyd has already outlined his conception of history in a 
volume entitied Citizenship and Salvation (1897). The present exposition 
is at the same time more definite and more comprehensive. About a third of 
the book is devoted to a philosophic study of the date of history ; and this is 
followed by an analysis of the social unit, the group, and by a systematic 
account of the formula of history as it appears to the philosopher. The 
last four chapters are essays in which such topics as "Good and Evil" 
and * * The Great Man ' ' are treated from the historical point of view which 
is expounded in the main part of the volume. In these chapters, as well 
as in the second part of the book, acute and valuable comments on differ- 
ent phases of historical development abound. The author's formula of 
development, however, receives much attention in these chapters, and 
formulas are illusive guides. That tensions are constantly arising in any 
social group, only to be modified and in a way satisfied in higher forms of 
social life, no one would deny. But in applying such a statement to con- 
crete cases there is always a certain degree of arbitrariness present, as is 
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felt by Professor Lloyd himself. And when the formula of ' oneness with 
self ' alienation from self and ' restoration to self,' is applied to the whole 
progress of social development on our planet, I cannot but feel that the 
process is necessarily a very arbitrary one. 

The first part of the volume, discussing Time, Causation, the Individ- 
ual, and Nature, as data of history, seems to me more valuable. Much of 
the chapter on time is already familiar to readers of the Philosophical 
Review (Jan., 1899). Time, we are told, is not merely a formal datum.of 
history, external to the course of the facts themselves ; for this would iso- 
late events from each other, make them depend on a power external to the 
series, and thus permit the appearance of fortuitous events unrelated to the 
rest of the series. Time is rather intrinsic to the series of events ; it is one 
form of unity in the differences of a changing world. The conception of 
causality is determined by this idea of time. Causation is not ' ' individ- 
ualistic, temporally sequent, and arbitrarily creative ' ' (p. 38). The effect 
is rather contemporary with the cause, and materially identical with it (p. 
47). Change is the interaction of the different parts of nature in the ful- 
fillment of her organic whole (p. 50) ; and, because this change is consist- 
ent and responsible to the whole, we call it causation (pp. 47, 53). A line 
is not a series of points, but it is direction. A circle is not a many-sided 
polygon, but any point in its circumference is arbitrarily chosen in a con- 
tinuous curve. So nature is continuous ; the cause and its effect are really 
one, but "projecting change in the organic upon the plane of measurable 
quantity' ' (p. 35) we isolate one element of the process and call it cause, an- 
other and call it effect. Again, the individual is only isolated by a process 
of abstraction. In fact, each individual is a focus for all of reality, and in 
calling him an individual we are regarding all of reality from a center 
which we have arbitrarily chosen. And progress is but the realization of 
what is potentially present. Being is organic — which means that the pres- 
ent is the fruit of the past and the germ of the future. 

With these conceptions of ' ' dynamic idealism ' ' we shall not quarrel, 
even if our idealism is less bold than Professor Lloyd's. In his manner of 
statement, however, the reader will find much that is tantalizing, as well as 
much that is stimulating. And thinkers whose fundamental standpoint is 
different, will object, I am sure, to the way in which their opinions are dealt 
with. Certainly they will not admit that their conception of time involves 
its disintegration into a series of disconnected points, any more than does 
the conception of time presented in this volume. The other arguments to 
prove that time is a function of the process of events stand or fall with this 
one ; indeed, much of the discussion of causation rests on the same basis ; 
so that we cannot but regret that Professor Lloyd has rested so much of 
his argument on a statement that will not be universally accepted by his 
readers. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 



